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ABSTRACT 

Informal communication is an integral part of a 
university. It is therefore necessary to understand its future role 
in any restructuring of the university caused by attempts to improve 
its information systems. Two approaches are proposed to facilitate a 
Clarification of this future role. The first consists of a series of 
queries designed to define the current role played by information 
comajunication in a university. The seccnd approach extracts 
implications from the literature about the constituent eleszents of 
information channels and the characteristics of informal 
comajunication as a whole. It is concluded that (1) the benefits of 
informal communication lie basically in its individualized nature; 
(2) the results of informal interaction may be duplicated by formal 
means; but (3) it might not be possible to predict the success of 
these means; and (4) future research must be done on the incentives 
for choosing inforgjal means so that success of the formal channels 
may be more easily determined. (Author) 
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Abstract 


Informal comnunication is an integral part 
of a university. [t is therefore necessary to 
understand its future role in anv restructuring 
of the university caused by attempts to improve 
its information systems. Two approaches are 
Proposed to facilitate a clarification o* this 
future role. The first consists of a series 
of queries designed to define the currert role 
played by informal conmunication in a univer= 
sity. The second apprvuach extracts implica- 
tions from the Literature about the consti- 
‘tuent elements of informal channels and the 
‘characteristics cf informal communication as 
awhole. The possible effects of cnange on 
;informal channels are discussed and it is con- 
cluded that (i) the benefits of informal 
‘communication lie basically in its indivi- 
dualized nature; (it) the results of informal 
interaction may be duplicated by formal means; 
but (414) it mighe not be possible to predict 
the success of these means; and (iv) further 
,tesearch must be done on the incentives for 
choosing informal means so that success of the 
formal channels may be more easily determined. 


INTRODUCTION 


Infornal communication has come to be re=- 
cognized as an imporcant ingredient itn many 
information systems. Discussions cf invisible 
colleges by Crane and Price (3,12) concern 

_themselves primarily with informal channels of 
,communication. Studies of information needs 
and uses have discovered the current or poten- 
‘efal importance of informal communication. It 
was with these observations in mind that 
Project IMFUT (LsFormation UTility) included 

! informal information sources as one of four 

‘interacting components comprising a university 

| information system (the other three being 
formal securces, users and managerent). For a 

| Siscussion of the project as a whole, see 

| Saracevic et al. (i4). 

( 


Definitions 


To eliminate any confusion about the use of 
_the term "informal", we establish the following 
definitions. Informal sources may consist of 

either printed information or know!edeeable 
individuals. Thus, "tansible"™ informal sources 
include any printed materials (books, journals, 
‘geprints, etc.) which are privately held and 
not subject to any university poli: ies, regula- 
‘efons or controls. Private collections of 
faculty members, which are prime examples of 
‘tangible informal sources, are the subject of 


a study by Fallon et al. (4). "Intangible" 
informal sources are people with whom written 
and verbal communications are exchanged. 
Discussions of invisible colleges, informal 
communications and informal channels of 
communication fall within this area of in- 
tangible informal sources. 


Owerview | 


Before Project INFUT can make sugcestions 
for the improvement of university information 
systems, it must consider the beneficial and 
detrimental aspects of the existing systens 
and the potential effects of change on these 
systems. We will concern ourselves here with 
a definition of the role which informal 
communication should play in any restructuring 
of the current information system. 

To develop such a definition requires that 
the current rcle of informal communication in 
a university be understood. Questions of 
frequency (how much informal communication 


‘activity takes place), reason for participa- 
‘tion, results of communication and the forms 


of such activity must be answered. 

Based on the answers to these questions and 
further clues provided in the literature, the 
future role of informal communication in a 
university may be anticipated. 

FUTURE ROLE OF INFORMAL COMMUNICATION : 


To define the future role of informal 


“communtcation, we will first look at its con= 


stituent elements and then consider its char- 
acteristics as a whole. | 


Elements of Informal Communication 


The variables in informal communication are 
the information source, the destination and @ 
the channel. “Intangible” informal sources 
(hereafter referred to as simply informal 
sources) and destinations within the univer=- 
sity include faculty members and students. 

The same people may be either information 
disseminators or users. The channel refers 

to informal, person-to-person modes of communi- 
cation like correspondence, visits, and 
corridor conversations. The goals of the 
sources and destinations involve both their 

own immediate needs and the "long range" goals 
of the university. 
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Universities, in general, perform two actif- 
vities: education and research. In a simplis- 
tle wav, education is a process wherein the 
faculty cummunicautes collections of informa- 
tion to students in a planned, orderly fashion. 
Research is the process of yeneruting new 
information. A primary source of information 


‘for the educational process at the university 


‘1s the teacher. 


‘performance (assigning grades, etc.). 


‘information for research, 


of interest; 


The faculty member is respon=- 
sible for planning courses, selecting texts, 
presenting lectures, and evaluating student 
The 
faculty member is also a primary source of 
Immediate needs of 
the faculty member would then include: 

(1) keeping abreast of happenines in his areas 
(4i) findine immediate and 
specific answersto research questions; (iii) 
conducting, extensive background searches at 
the outset of a research project; (iv) re- 
viewing information relevant to a specific 
field and (v) stimulation for new tdeas to 

be used in both teaching and research. The 
student involved in coursework and/or research 


‘would have similar immediate needs. 


To evaluate the role of informal communica- 


(tion in fulfilling the immediate needs of 


faculty and students, we must look at the 
interaction between information sources and 
destinations - the process of interaction as 


well as the causes and results. 


Causes of [Interaction 


Severai contradictory opinions appear in 
the Literature rerarding the reason why in- 
formal communication channels are created. A 


‘common initial assumption is that these infor- 


mal channels are needed to satisfv information 
needs not fulfilled by formal channels (Garvey 
and Griffith, 5). Griffith and Miller (5) 
suggest that the most highly organized and 
coherent information exchanve sroups do not 
form primarily as a mechanism to meet communi- 


cation needs but to reJtuce the rinse of intor- 


; forum when he requires 


‘mal channels supply so 
'a screening mechanism is needed, 


mation that is resarded as relevant by group 
members. These points surgest that a faculty 
member or student will seek an interactive 
information which the 
supply or when the for- 
much information that 
An example 


formal channels cannot 


fof the first case would be a situation in 


which a faculty member doine research needs 
some information »wbout a special technique 
which does not appear in the literature. 
The second case can be iliustrited by the 


‘faculty member who simply cannct keep up with 


all relevant information in his subject areca. 
He needs to rely on his colleasues for current 
awareness in certain peripheral areas. 


A third point, which should be mentioned 
with regard to the causes of interaction, pro- 
vides some important advice fer information 
system desinners. It has been stated that 
information needs, and motivations for using, 
informal channels, depend on several personal 
and environmental factors: the stave of 
research (whether developing therretical 
{deas, methodology and techniques, or results 
and data); the ane, nationality and educa= 
tional background of the researcher; and the 


subject area and work environment (American 
Psychological Assoctution,1). Yet Line re- 
ports in his overview of INFROSS (8) that the 
use of informal channels appears to be unrelated 
to status, age, discipline and even to extent 
of use of formal systems. A further inconsis- 
tency exists in that a good deal of the findings 
of INFROSS, as indeed of other user studies, 
seem tc point strongly to the need for personal 
intermediaries (information officers). Menzel 
(12),however, found that basic researchers 

whom he intervicwed were reluctant to rely upon, 
summaries and did much reading of actual arti- 
cles. Personal and environmental factors have 
some effect on the decision to use intormal 
communication channels, but no accurate predic~' 
tions can be made on the basis of these two 
factors alone. Line (8) sugrests that simply 
the informality of informal communications 

make then attractive. Further research is 
needed to determine what prompts usage of 
informal channels. 


| 
Process of Interaction | 
| 


The process of interactian initially 
involves the choice of an information source. 
Menzel (12) found that the most appropriate 
source for a specitic information need was \ 
often chosen fortuitously. Often several 
channels had to be utilized before a suitable 
source was reached (Menzel, 11). It seems 
that the interaction of channels also occurred 
mostly by chance. This would indlcate a need, 
as Menzel proposes, to consider information 
networks as systems. Then a piece of infor- 
mation which was accidentally acquired by an 
individual could be passed on to those with 
the appropriate interests. The chance nature 
of channel interactions could be put to use. 


Hagstrom (7) sugsests that interaction 
between individuals is a function of the dis- 
tance between them and the number of personal 
links that might join them. He observed that 
most university scientists communicate more 
with their departmental colleacues than others, 
and thev are often introduced to the work of 
sctentists in other institutions by their 
departmental collearues. Thus consultantships, 
secondary appointrents at other institutions, 
and committee services should be encouraged to 
facilitate information exchange. ' 


The fact remains that the process of inter- 
action in informal conmunication {ts poorly 
understood. Successful interaction often occurs 
simply by chance. If attempts were made to 
facilitate interactions amenp individuals would 
informal communication continue to be attrac- 
tive? If it is true that informality is really 
the appealing feature, then the answer Is a 
negative one. Further investigation in this 
area would help to clarify those aspects of 
informal communication which are most appealing. 


Results of [Interaction | 
The results of informal communication were ! 


found by Line (8) to be (i) locating relevant 
references, (Li) keeping abreast of new publi- 


cations and (111) keepinys up with current 
research. [n addition, faculty members use . 
informal channels for answers to reference 
questions, stimulotion for new tdeas and infor- 
;mation filtering. The student utilizes in- 
formal channels for similar functions. Thus 
‘informal cowmunication fultills all but the 
‘extensive search need menttoned earlier, 

The foregoing section of the paper has 
enumeraced the elerents involved in informal 
communication. What follows is a treatment of 
the subject as a "hole. 


i Characteristics of Informal Communication 


The characteristics of informal comnunica- 
j} tion have been well stated in the report by 
the Committee on Sctentific and Technical 
Communication (2) and will only be briefly 
mentioned here: 


1. It is interactive. 


2. It provides prompt reinforcing and 
eritical feedback. 


3. It fits the specific and imnedtate 
needs of the user. 


It covers an extensive subject rane. 


5. It requires a small expenditure of 
time and effort. 


6. Lt is open-ended. Research failures 
as well as successes may te discussed. 

' 7. It transmits current information. 
In addition to these attributes of informal 
communication, there are several disadvantages. 
Considerable redundaney exists in an informal 
system and tnformation is stored only tempore 
arily. Information is often dirficult to 
retrieve. The American Psvchological Associa= 
tton study (1) hivhlighted several other 
inconveniences involved in informal comnuuni- 
‘cation. Subjects reported aveisting informal 
channels to prevent the piracy of ideas and to 
avoid the possibility of wasting tire. Some 
disliked describing inv necessary technical 
backround which a porential information source 
might lack. The individutlized nature of 
informal communication accounts for the major 
disadvantage to which an allusion was made 
earlier: It is "inefficient and often poorly 
focused, if not haphazard" (Menzel, 10). 


Fornal cormunication selves the problems of 
information being difficult to retrieve and 
stored only temporarily. The inefficiency and 
haphazard nature of informal communication mav 
be similarly expedited by formal mechanisms if, 
as Menzel (10) states, favorable circumstances 
are present (i.e., the existence of the 
necessary hardware and software and large and 
sophtsticated publics). Kedun.dincy may in 
some cases be considered an asset since it pro-= 


vides reformulitions of information which may 
serve the varied needs of different individuals. 
Thus informal communication has several dis- 


advantages which may at times be considered 
advantages. The experfences of each user 
determine whether an tntormal channel is con= 
sidered beneficial. 


Effect of Change 


Is it pessible to change or eliminate 
informal communication and maintain as ser- 
viceable an information system? The Literature 
(Menzel, 10) discusses several formal analo= 
gues for informal channels which are attempts 
to reach larger groups of people in an or- 
ganized fashion. 


Preprint exchanves alleviate the problems 
of slow publication rates. Selectise 
switching can be performed by SDI services. 
However, as reported earlier, basic scien- 
tists are reluctant to allow other people to 
do their scanning for them. Screening, 
evaluation and synthesis of information are 


_ being performed by information analysis 


centers. In the university environment, pro- 
grammed instruction and cathode ray tubes 
provide instantaneous feedback and trans- 
mission of information which could only be 
"shown" previously. The Likelihood of "lucky 
accidents" can be increased by the publication 
of directories and newsletters and the encour- 
agement of interaction of departr.:at members 
with other colleagues. 


Factors which directly affect the success 
of these formal analogues are: the nature of 
the specific discipline, {ts content and 
Structure, the extent to which faculty members 
are willing and expected to share information 
with one another and with students, and the 
rate of change in a specialty. Experimenta- 
tion in this vein will continue, since the 
demands placed on informal systems by large 
groups of people are often manageable only in 
a more formal channel. 


CONCLUDING REMARKS 


The individualized nature of informal 
communication is basic. Although formal 
analogues for informal channels exists, their 
success ultirately depends on the needs and 
whims of individuals. To predict the future 
role of informal communication requires a 
more thorouvh understanding of the incentives 
fer choosing informal interaction in pre 
ference to the more formal types. Thus 
although formal analocues may be created to 
satisfy the soals of irformation sources and 
destinations, and to provide the benefits of 
inforral chanrels, ft misht be only the infor- 
mal nature which is responsible for the suc- 
cess of informal communication. Such a possi- 
bility must be investisated before the future 
role of informal channels can be ascertained. 
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